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Wendell. "I'm glad you know how to talk to a civilian," he said,
a smile playing about the thin lips.

His three-year enlistment over, Wendell wandered disconso-
lately about the house. Now he could return to his studies, de-
voting himself to the law. But did he really want to? He felt no
great urge; and to return to the classroom after the smoke of the
battlefield seemed remote and somewhat childish. To his father
he said definitely that he had decided on the law school. "It's no
use," the Doctor replied. "A lawyer can never be a great man."
But Wendell's mind was made up. If being a lawyer precluded
the possibility of being a great man in the Doctor's eyes, Wendell
would be a lawyer. Turning on his heel, he strode over to the
Registrar's office.

IV

LAW, as taught at the time, proved to be a dull study for Wen-
dell. The courses were inadequate, and not at all stimulating.
But the teachers themselves were an inspiration. Men were so
much more alive than books. Men, and places. With the ap-
proach of the summer vacation, Wendell decided to take a trip to
England. He talked to Fanny of the proposed journey. She lis-
tened quietly, and hoped that England would not change him.
Puzzling remark; Wendell repeated it to the assembled family.
His young brother Neddy and his mother eyed him quizzically.
"You are most undiscerning where Fanny is concerned," Neddy
said.

Wendell was apprehensive as to his reception in England. The
Englishmen's reserve and their belief that all Americans were
half savage made him somewhat unsure of himself. At his first
large dinner party in London he was seated near a general. The
general fixed him with a cold eye, and asked in his most British
manner: "Can you train your men to fight in a line?" Wendell
smiled pleasantly. "Why, General," he replied,, "you can train
monkeys to fight in a line." From that moment his social success
was assured.
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